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“^ffrgrd srrcra sn^sr i” 

“Arise! Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached." 

NOTES OF CONVERSATION WITH 

SWAMI TURI Y AN AND A 

[From the Diary of a Disciple] 

80 th April, 1922, of washing that, it is better that one 

In the course of conversation Swami keeps at a safe distance from mud. 
J. told Swami Turiyananda, “Many But how many can do that? So Sri 
give up spiritual practices at last merely Ramakrishna would say that it is better 
because of weariness as they are not to have a little of worldly enjoyment, 
encouraged by any indication of But then it must be accompanied with 
success.” due discrimination. This round of 

Swami : “Why, not get weary in birth and death, death and birth, the 
acts of sense-enjoyment ? In that every- falling off of one body and the taking 
body is full of energy-people are even of another— through this process one is 
ready to borrow energy from others and gradually going towards progress.*’ 
get sense-enjoyment. Yayati borrowed From the verandah, Swami Turiya- 
youth from his son and enjoyed the nanda went inside the room. On 
world for a thousand years. The talk hearing some noise, he asked me what 
of getting wearied comes only with was that about. I told him that S., 
regard to spiritual practices. That is all S. and N. along with a coolie boy were 
nonsense. They have no liking, they digging earth and clearing a drain. On 
get no taste — hence they feel tired, this he remarked, “All day long they 
After going through spiritual practices will be busy that way. They don’t 
for some time, they think, ‘No result is feel tired in that. And ask them to 
found here, we were rather better in meditate for five minutes, at once 
our worldly life.’ comes the complaint of getting tired* 

“Rather than besmearing the body So much outward is the tendency of 
with mud and undergoing the trouble their mind !” 
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4th May, 1922 

Talk was going on about the Maha- 
samadhi of evered Swami Brahma- 
nanda, whv I' ad passed away only a 
few days back. Swami Turly ananda 
and the Sannyasins and Brahmacharins 
in the room, all were deeply plunged 
into grief. After much sorrowing over 
the melancholy incident, Swami Turiya- 
nanda said : 

“What a great power is imbedded in 
words ! Though we may be repeating 
that all is unreal, that this world is 
false, yet suppose I tell you a harsh 
word (addressing Swami J.), — I have 
got no weapon in my hands and shall 
not assault you also ; no, nothing of the 
kind-— that word alone will create a dis- 
turbance in your mind. When there is 
so much power in evil words, why 
should there not be power in the Maha- 
vakya (certain great mystic words) ? 
But as we have no faith in the Maha- 
vakya or Mantras, etc., they do not 
become effective in our life. Words, 
again, are of two kinds — spoken and 
written. Something is written in a 
letter etc.; I am not saying anything 
at all, still on simply reading that, you 
will have a reaction, good or bad, m 
our mind. And again, how funny ! — 
there will not be the same effect upon 
each and all. Suppose there are many; 
some will be affected, some not. Those 
who are concerned with the particular 
thing— they only will be affected. 
While discriminating, it seems that 
there is nothing, but a moment after, 
everything comes. When there is no 
object of sense-enjoyment in front and 
you discriminate, you may feel that you 
have got no weakness. But as soon 
as the object of temptation comes, you 
are upset. We discriminate, no doubt, 
but after doing that for some time, we 
give up the habit. And its result is 
that. One must be established in dis- 
crimination. One must dwell in that. 



Without that no result will be got. He 
is indeed wise, whose mind does not 
react though the objects of temptation 
come before him. This is the test. 
When your mind has attained to that 
stage, then only you will know, ‘Yes, 
it is all right/ ” 

Then the Swami began to narrate to 
us the story of Chudala and the king 
Shikhidhwaja from the Yoga-vashistha 
Ramayana, how the wife Chudala, who 
had attained Self-knowledge, gradually 
gave her husband the knowledge of 
Brahman. He also told us that it was 
when her husband remained unaffected 
even in the presence of the object of 
temptation that she became doubtless 
that her husband had known Brahman. 

Then he said, “Duality is nothing. It 
has come only from here (pointing to 
his heart). It vanishes, if one will only 
shake it off with a will. If one do not 
want sense-enjoyment, if one hate the 
approach of any thought regarding that 
in the mind, of their own accord will 
all desires for sense-objects fly away 
from one. Suppose I do not like the 
company of a particular individual, 
do not talk with him, I show my 
constant dislike for him, then in a 
few days he of his own accord will 
be off from me. One succeeds in 
driving away the desires for sense-en- 
joyments, if only one make an effort 
for that. It is only because we remain 
clinging to sense-objects, desire for them 
does not leave us. It is just like the 
catching of the birds by fowlers. Do 
you know what they do? Over the top 
of two sticks they tie a string. The 
bird comes and while going to sit over 
it turns down. But the bird thinks 
that the string has fastened it and with 
that thought it remains strongly clasp- 
ing the string with its nails — does not 
leave it off. And fowlers, who remain 
near by, suddenly take: hold of the bird 
and put it in the bag. 
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“There was a king and he had a friend 
— a holy man. The king would very 
often say to his friend : Just release me 
from the worldly bondage, just make me 
free. The holy man would give him 
many instructions, such as, the mind is 
the cause of bondage, the mind is the 
cause of freedom, etc. Rut the king 
was persistent in his request : ‘Just 
make me free.* One day the holy man 
firmly caught hold of a pillar and re- 
peatedly began to request the king, 
‘Friend, just disentangle me.’ The king 
said, ‘Why don’t you let go the hold?’ 
The holy man replied, ‘No, you must 
disentangle me.’ The king replied, ‘A 
great fun indeed ; you yourself have 
clasped the pillar tightly and at will 
you can leave it off; but no, you will 
request me to come to your rescue. 
Why don’t you yourself give it up?’ 
Then the holy man left the pillar and 
said to the king, ‘It is the same case 
with you. You yourself are clasping the 
worldly objects and yet you constantly 
request me to release you. Why don’t 
you yourself give them up?’ Then the 
king understood the whole thing. 

“M.’s eldest son died, M.’s wife came 
to Sri Ramakrishna and began to weep 
bitter tears. I was then near by. 
Latu (afterwards Swami Adbhut- 
ananda) was only a child. So he 
sternly said to M.’s wife, seeing her 
weep so much, ‘At other times you 
talk of knowledge, devotion, etc., where 
are these things now gone? Have they 
now vanished?’ His words greatly 
appealed to me. I told him, ‘Nice has 
been your remark !’ 

“Very often if you thus speak stern- 
ly to a person at the time of any grief 
and sorrow, it becomes very effective — 
the influence of Tamas goes off thereby. 
At the time of happiness everybody can 
remain calm, — can discriminate, but 
one stands the real test if one can re- 
main so even at the time of adversity. 



At that time one shou'd summon up 
great strength — one shou i make a great 
effort to remain strong. If one yields 
to weakness at that t grief will 
overwhelm him — will altogether ruin 
him. At the time of danger and diffi- 
culties, sorrows and miseries, one should 
remain calm and patient. Nelson was 
surrounded by enemies on all sides. 
When the information was brought to 
him, he replied, a great hero as he was, 
‘My feet may dive deeper and deeper’ 
— meaning, enemies have surrounded 
me, all right, I will fight tooth and nail. 
In the same way, let adversity come as 
much as may, I will fight with that— 
that should be one’s attitude.” 

9th May, 1922. 

“It is very hard indeed to control the 
mind. But that must be done anyhow ; 
there is no other go. A partridge laid 
eggs on its nest in a tree on the sea- 
shore. But during a flow tide, the sea 
took away all the eggs of the bird. 
The bird said to the sea entreatingly, 
‘Please give back my eggs.’ But the 
sea paid no heed to its words. On that 
the partridge threatened the sea by 
saying, ‘Well, because you are great, 
you will be so very proud? All right, 
I will bale you out completely. With 
this it began to take a little water with 
its beak and put that at a distance. On 
and on, continuously from day to day 
it was doing so, when the sage Narada 
chanced to pass that way. Finding the 
bird in such a miserable plight, he 
asked, ‘What are you doing thus, 
partridge?’ The bird replied, ‘Just 
see, revered sir, the sea has taken away 
my eggs. I have requested it so much t q 
give back my eggs, but it does not. Now 
I am determined that I will bale out 
that sea.’ Narada said with a smile, 
‘Have you gone mad, dear partridge? 
You are a tiny creature, how much 
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time, how man r births will it take you 
to bale out the sea?’ The bird replied, 
‘Why sir, it you all who say that 
the soul is eluial. For eternity I will 
be doing this work ; in the work I shall 
die, but when I shall be re-bom, again 
will I take it up. This way I shall die 
and be bom, and again and again will 
I be doing this work.* The sage was 
much pleased with this reply of the 
bird and calling on Garuda (the king of 
birds) told him all about the partridge. 
Then the king of birds with a frowning 
attitude asked the sea to return the eggs 
to the partridge, his subject. And the 
sea through great fear had to do that. 



“One should have this kind of deter- 
mination. We will control the mind 
and not let the mind control us. With 
mind we will think, and not the mind 
shall do the work of thinking through us. 
Here is my towel. With this I shall 
rub the body at my pleasure; similarly 
we ought to be able to employ the mind 
according to our will. We should ride 
the horse and not the horse, us. Let 
there be no reversal of the right process. 
The horse before the cart and not the 
cart before the horse. Swami Viveka- 
nanda would say. Mind must be made 
like a clod of earth, wherever I shall 
throw it, it will stick there.” 



COMMUNISM AS A REMEDY AGAINST SOCIAL 

INJUSTICE 

By the Editor 



I 

Some people are bom rich, get a 
better start in life or simply idle away 
their life in pomp and luxury; whereas 
there are others who though possessed of 
better parts have to incessantly contend 
against adverse and unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, and perhaps their whole 
life is spent in misery and suffering. 
The rich have a nice time of it, though 
not for any intrinsic merit of their own 
— simply because they have been 
accidentally born of rich parents, while 
the poor have to groan under perpetual 
misery and their genuine parts are ruth- 
lessly stifled for ever. That a man has 
been bom in a poor family is no fault 
of his own, but why should he be con- 
demned to lifelong suffering for that? 
Why should his parts die of inanition 
for want of opportunities ? Will.not the 



poor raise this question ? — why this 
anomaly ? 

No use bringing God and religion to 
solve this problem. In our workaday 
life we almost all forget God and reli- 
gion; so any solution with reference to 
them will not ease the heart, though 
that may satisfy the intellect. Besides 
there is one in a million who has found 
genuine inspiration in the name of God 
and to whom any religious explanation 
as to the anomaly in society may bring 
solace. But what about the rest — who 
have found neither the peace of religion 
nor any happiness from the existing 
life; who find that they are condemn- 
ed to suffer lifelong while there are 
others who enjoy all good things of life ? 

We do not exactly know how much 
we are responsible for things in our life 
and how much the circumstances are 
to be blamed for them. But it is 
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usually seen that those who always 
depend on circumstances for success in 
life meet with inevitable failure. And 
those who have won success in life have 
paid dearly for that by way of hard 
struggle and labour. So even for the 
anomaly that is seen in the society, 
how much the society itself is respon- 
sible is a problem which requires 
thoughtful enquiry. Perhaps there was 
or can be no society anywhere in which 
a perfect equality of all did or will pre- 
vail; yet society can be built on such 
a basis that greater opportunities may 
be found by those who are born under 
comparatively hard circumstances. 
Social rules and customs are the crea- 
tion of men themselves; so they are 
also responsible if a certain class of 
people find themselves hard bound and 
with no opportunity to remove their 
misery however mueh they may try. 
This will be the charge of the poor 
against the rich. Because the rich have 
got supreme influence in the society, 
they do not care to so change the ad- 
ministration of society that the poor 
will find an opportunity to ameliorate 
their condition — nay, the rieh are try- 
ing to reap more and more advantages 
from the society without looking at all 
to the increasingly hard condition of 
the poor people. Daily the gulf of 
difference between the poor and the 
rich is becoming wider and wider. 

There was a time when the poor were 
passive and they would easily reconcile 
themselves to their hard lot. But there 
is a limit to everything, there is the 
enduring point even of patience. Now 
the poor are looking for an explanation 
as to the existence of pitiable anomaly 
in the society and when they find the 
rich people, who are at the helm of 
the administration of society, eager only 
for their own interest and so much 
callous to their unfortunate fellow 
beings, the poor people are up against 



the richer class; they wrnt perforce to 
break the very founda ion of society 
and to build it anew so hat there will 
be equal opportunities fr r Ah This is 
the genesis of Communism. The cry 
for equality was heard during the days 
of the French Revolution with reference 
to politics, now the same cry has been 
raised by communism with reference to 
economics. 



II 

Communists want to do away with 
the disparity of position between the 
rich and the poor. As capitalism 
stands in the way of the poor people 
ameliorating their condition, commu- 
nism wants to break down capitalism 
and equalize wealth. Communistic 
slogan is, “from each according to his 
powers, to each according to his needs.” 
According to communism, society should 
be built in such a way that each indivi- 
dual should contribute his quota to 
the welfare of the society and he should 
get just the necessaries of his life. 
None should be allowed to surfeit, while 
there are people who are dying of star- 
vation. As in rebuilding the society on 
a new basis, the State comes as an 
obstacle, communists want to have a 
control of the State, so that they will 
be absolutely free to remodel the society 
in any way they like. Communists 
have got a missionary zeal, as a writer 
says, to propagate their doctrines and 
they are out to make their ideas accept- 
able to the whole world. They are 
making a propaganda on a wide scale 
to have their ideas translated into 
practice everywhere. 

Where there are sufferings, any hope, 
however false, of getting them removed 
takes hold of man’s imagination and he 
is ready to go to any length lured by 
that expectation. Terrorism of the Tsar 
has become a world-wide proverb 
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and the Russian peasants had to suffer 
the extreme nisery under the Tsarist 
regime. As tl e sufferings of the French 
people ihkL. the tyrannical Govern- 
ment drove them to enact the French 
Revolution, the extremely miserable 
life of the Russians made the com- 
munistic ideas easily acceptable to 
them. 

Towards the end of the last Great 
War the Russians had to face the worst 
condition of misery and so it was that 
when the communistic ideas were 
spread, people became wild with the 
dream of a new creation — intoxicated 
with the wine of new hopes in an 
environment where nothing but dark- 
ness prevailed. They could not think 
coolly whether the new substitute they 
were going to have few their old Govern- 
ment was good or not : that they could 
break the old system was enough to fire 
their imagination and stimulate them 
into wonderful activities. As a result, 
with the breakdown of the Tsarist 
Government a reign of terror followed 
which could be paralleled only by that 
of the French Revolution. But people 
willingly submitted themselves to the 
new regime of sufferings, because they 
were blinded by a new hope. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Bertrand Russell, who 
visited Russia after the new Govern- 
ment had been set up, ‘‘In the prin- 
ciples of Bolshevism there is more desire 
to destroy ancient evils than to build 
up new goods ; it is for this reason that 
success in destruction has been so much 
greater than in construction. The 
desire to destroy is inspired by hatred, 
which is not a constructive principle. 
From this essential characteristic of 
Bolshevik mentality has sprung the 
willingness to subject Russia to its pre- 
sent martyrdom. It is only out of a 
quite different mentality that a happier 
world can be created.” 

Conflicting reports come as to the real 



condition prevailing in the present-day 
Russia. No doubt sincere and genuine 
attempts are being made to bring about 
a state in which the poor will have no 
longer the load of misery and the rich, 
the surfeit of happiness. But it is 
doubtful whether the people are enjoy- 
ing a greater freedom. Some say that 
wonderful things have been done there, 
considering the shortness of time and the 
magnitude of the task involved. Some 
say that if at all communism will rule 
the future world, the change will be 
brought about at such a heavy cost that 
one cannot be sure whether civilization 
will survive the shock. The new 
Government is however still in the stage 
of experimentation and it is difficult to 
say with certainty what its future will 
be. 

But this is an axiomatic truth that 
when the misery of a people reaches the 
extreme limit, there comes a state of 
reaction, good or bad. Generally in 
such cases there prevails an atmosphere 
of hatred or ill-will for a long time 
which is not very good for the health 
of any society. The great Indian Poet, 
though he was much impressed by 
what he saw in his visit to Russia, was 
not altogether blind to the canker that 
lay hidden in the new society that was 
going to be built up. Before leaving 
Russia, he said to an interviewer : “I 
am struck with admiration for all that 
you are doing to free those who were 
in slavery, to raise up those who were 
lowly and oppressed, and to bring help 
to those who were utterly helpless. . 
But in the same breath he raised a 
note of warning. He said, “For the 
sake of humanity, I hope that you may 
never create a vicious force of violence. 



which will go on weaving an intermin- 
able chain of violence and cruelty, 



Already you have inherited much of 
this legacy from the Tsarist regime. 
It is the worst legacy you possibly 
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could have. You have tried to destroy 
many of the other evils of that period. 
Why not try to destroy this also?” 
When a new ideal is introduced, its 
protagonists, impelled by the enthu- 
siasm of its first introduction, can keep 
very near to it for some time. But 
after a period, when things come to 
normal course and enthusiasm turns into 
habitual duties, only men of exception- 
ally strong calibre can keep the ideal 
intact, whereas the average or larger 
number of people abuse the ideal. 
Whatever might be the merit of the 
communistic theory, its early authors 
led by the dream of a millennium 
may be particular to be true to 
it. But after the intoxication of the 
joy of inaugurating a new movement 
has subsided, what is the guarantee that 
the ideal will be safe even at the hands 
of those who will come in future ? Who 
knows that one kind of tyranny will not 
be supplanted by a new form of oppres- 
sion ? Now the Bolshevik activities 
are carried on in Russia simply by the 
force of arms : any one who however 
slightly differs from the opinion of the 
Bolshevik authority has to run a great 
risk, — even a risk of life — though he may 
have previously done a great service 
in the very cause of Bolshevism. The 
Bolshevik Government is determined to 
carry on its work at any cost. It will 
crush down with an iron hand anything 
that comes in the way. This is no doubt 
the example of a very strong rule and 
strong measures are necessary to intro- 
duce anything new in place of a system 
which is hoary with age. But strong 
rule has this defect that unless it pro- 
ceeds from a proper hand, it is dan- 
gerous. Can any one guarantee that a 
continuous chain of conscientious rulers 



will follow even in the administration of 
a system which wants to remove the 



misery of a people who have suffered too 



long in a helpless condition ? 



HI 

It is always the miiority who rule 
the majority. Everyw’ 3 people in 
general follow a handful of persons who 
are at the helm of affairs. So in order 
that a system may work well, it is as 
much necessary that the system should 
be based on very sound principles as it 
is needed that those who are responsible 
for running the systems should be of 
ideal character. As such, what is most 
essential is that the outlook of thought 
should be changed, attitude towards 
life should be set right. There is no 
gainsaying the fact that the poor people 
in every country suffer a great deal of 
misery at the hands of the richer section 
whose behaviour towards the former itf 
often most callous and inhuman. But 
those who want to stand in defence of 
the poor, should be actuated more by a 
spirit of service for the oppressed than 
by a feeling of hatred for the oppressor. 
When the spirit of service has taken the 
place of the feeling of hatred, the very 
atmosphere will radiate an influence 
which will save people from becoming 
tyrants. This will be the real solution. 
Or else, a system, artificially set up by 
mere force, cannot last long ; it is 
bound to fall a prey to many abuses. 

The principles of communism ideally 
carried on can be seen in the Hindu 
joint-family system. There the people 
have got joint ownership, joint respon- 
sibility and joint share of sufferings and 
enjoyment. But what is the moving 
force behind the system? It is* the 
spirit of love. In a family, one who 
earns most shares his income, some- 
times at a considerable sacrifice, with 
those of the family who cannot earn 
enough, simply because there is a 
cementing bond of love amongst them. 
The man who makes the sacrifice is not 
conscious of it because any thought as 
to that is drowned in the spontaneous 
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overflow of love. And a joint-family 
system works w 3II so long as at the head 
there is one wJ ose love overflows equal- 
ly to all the mbers of the family. It 
has been sometimes found that a family 
which has lived very peacefully for a 
long time, falls into discord as soon as 
the head of the family dies. It is so 
because the mainspring of love has sud- 
denly dried up and there has been no 
substitute for that. This is true with 
regard to a society or a system of 
government also. When the people at 
the helm are actuated by love and a 
reign of mutual sympathy and co-ope- 
ration prevails, there is peace in the 
society. And when that fails, the 
balance is disturbed and disharmony 
and dissension ensue which are difficult 
to be removed simply by the force of 
arms. 

It is idle to expect that all people will 
have equal share of enjoyment in life, 
for the simple reason that all people 
have not the equal power and ability. 
Those who have greater parts or are 
more capable will soon go ahead of those 
who are inferior to them. An attempt 
to artificially equalize all is to change 
the natural order of things and go up 
against a current. But the ugliness of 
the situation can be easily removed if 
those who are superior show a keen 
eagerness to help those who have fallen 
behind in the race of life. There is one 
thing which should be greatly prevent- 
ed. Though all people cannot expect to 
thrive equally in life, it is to be pitied 
if equal opportunities are not given to 
all ; — not to speak of the situation in 
which persons with superior merits find 
no scope for development while many 
with inferior parts have an easier time 
of it because they inherit some special 
privileges in the society by reason of the 
accident of birth. 

According to communism, capitalism 
is the curse of the society. But it is 



doubtful whether capitalism can be 
totally done away with. If wealth is 
prevented from being accumulated in 
particular hands, it will accumulate with 
the State which wields the power for 
preventing such accumulation. Now, if 
capitalists are likely to prove tyrants, 
the same thing may be true of those 
who are at the helm of the State. It 
is well known how democracy has 
been a great failure. For it is nowhere 
that the popular will rules a country. 
It is the minority which moulding the 
popular will in its own way holds the 
sway. So the remedy will be not in the 
destruction of capitalism, but in creating 
a spirit amongst the capitalists that will 
prompt them to use their money in the 
service of their less fortunate brethren. 

Does this sound as too much theoreti- 
cal? Well, the very first principle of 
communism is no less theoretical. When 
it is said that “from each according to 
his powers, to each according to his 
needs,” — does not this appear very 
impractical? For, when a man knows 
that all the fruit of his labour will not 
go to his own enjoyment, he will very 
likely work not according to his full 
power and he may grudge a man who 
has less capability but gets more be- 
cause of his greater needs. Various 
methods have to be devised to guard 
against any abuse of that principle. 
If one can expect that the above prin- 
ciple will work well at any time, one 
can as well hope that a sufficiently 
strong appeal can be made to human 
feelings, so that people will be moved 
by pity and sympathy for the poor. 
Here comes the necessity of religion. 

In India the spirit of service was 
made into a religion. Those who had 
wealth would spend a portion of it in 
the service of the poorer people as a 
part of their religious duty. It is said 
in Manu that of one’s earning, one- 
fourth should be spent on himself, one- 
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fourth should be spent on religious 
duties and one-fourth should be spent 
on charity. So we find that wells would 
be sunk, tables would be excavated, 
charitable institutions would be opened 
by the wealthy for the help of the 
poor. There was no ill-feeling between 
the rulers and the ruled. The former 
treated the latter with all paternal care 
and they in turn looked upon the former 
as the representatives of God on earth. 
The same relation existed till lately 
between the landlords and the tenants. 
Even the householder’s life was not 
solely for enjoyment; it was a life of 
sacrifice to the well-being of the society. 
We hear in India of kings who spent 
their all in charity, of persons who 
faced death by giving their last morsel 
of food' to the famine-stricken guests. 
But, at present, love of personal enjoy- 
ment has become uppermost in the 
minds of all. The modern civilization 
foments the greed of wealth and whets 
the appetite for selfish enjoyment. 
People are running a mad race for more 
and more. No wonder that in the 
tumult and hurly-burly many will fall 
down and many will be crushed to 
atoms. 

So long as this state of affairs 
continues, one will vainly hope to pre- 
vent the stronger from crushing the 
weaker, simply by the introduction of 
this or that measure. When a house is 
burning, some people, in their folly, 
instead of trying to put out the fire, 
snatch things from here and there to 
save them. But to save the whole 
house, it is desirable that all energy 
should be concentrated to extinguish the 
fire first. In the same way, to bring 
about a better state in the human 
societies, any particular system will not 
suffice; it is necessary that the whole 
civilization be given a different direc- 
tion, a different turn from what it is 




civilization should be not to live for one- 
self, but to live for others. 

IV 

But that is a slow process — it will be 
argued. People in distress are im- 
patient of any method which will not 
immediately bring some tangible result. 
If they cannot construct anything, 
they will destroy; their oppressed feel- 
ings will try to express themselves in 
the work of destruction. It is but 
natural. It is truly said that the 
Bolshevik philosophy is prompted very 
largely by despair of more gradual 
methods. But when one thinks coolly, 
one is sure to see the danger of des- 
truction unless some other constructive 
plan has been devised. Some persons 
advocating destructions only say, “We 
shall simply destroy, there will be 
others who will construct.” This philo- 
sophy could be well supported if des- 
truction would be inevitably followed 
by construction. But this is not the 
case as a matter of fact. Do we not 
find things which have been destroyed 
for ever, and the world has to mourn 
their loss eternally? 

To avoid such a dangerous situation, 
the responsibility lies more with the 
oppressor — if we may use the term — 
than with the oppressed; more with 
those who have given the cause of 
grievances than with the aggrieved ; 
more with the rich than with the poor ; 
more with those who hold the authority 
than with those who have submitted to 
it for ages. If the former lend a help- 
ing hand to the latter, if they show 
keen sympathy not only in words but 
in action, the latter will not be driven 
to desperation. Throughout the world 
wherever the Government is afraid of 
communism, it should try to ameliorate 
the condition of the suffering people, 
if any danger is to be avoided. Suppres- 
sion only will not bring any lasting 
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result. So long as the germ of the 
disease is in the body, external applica- 
tion of medic? aes may remove this or 
that symptom, but the real disease will 
not be cured. When the blood is 
impure, if one boil is cured, there will 
spring up another in another place. 
As a sure remedy, it is wise that the 
blood should be purified. In the body 
politic or the social system also, to 
avoid any disruption, it is necessary 
that no class of people should be allowed 
to snffer or have any grievance; other- 
wise a violent reaction will set in which 
may threaten the whole fabric. 

In India at the present time there has 
come a stir amongst the backward com- 
munity. They will no longer stand any 
injustice or tyranny; they are out to 
assert their rights in face of all opposi- 
tion. But if one closely analyses their 
psychology, one will find that they are 
actuated more by hatred for the upper 
class than * by any sober thought to 
improve their own condition. So they 
more readily rush to the field where 
there are greater chances of friction 
than where they can silently work for 
their own amelioration. More than half 



of their energy is being frittered away 
in actions prompted by ill-will. The 
first thought in their mind is that they 

w 

have been oppressed and the first thing 
they want to do is to challenge those 
against whom they have complaints. 
They will not think of any process by 
which they can gain so much strength 
that they will rise above any chance of 
being oppressed. Indian society is 
threatened with great chaos and the 
danger will be very grave if the higher 
castes do not show sufficient sympathy 
for the backward community to disarm 
them of all fear and suspicion. As we 
said, the greater responsibility lies with 
the upper classes. They are to atone, 
in the above way, for the agelong mis- 
carriage of justice in their hands. In 
this, they will have to face many 
obstacles and stand much provocation, 
but they must be prepared to work in 
spite of them. 

This is not too much to expect from 
the people, who have been the custodian 
of a civilization and culture whose 
basic principles are — “Conquer hatred 
by love “give thy all but expect no 
return,” 



REVALUATION OF VALUES 

By Prof. Pramathanath Mukhopadhyaya 

I it has been able to bring to bear npon 

The present age is generally supposed the appraisement of all the relevant 
to be an age of criticism. This is no values of existence, subjective and 
doubt true. But it is not the whole spiritual as well as objective and mate- 

truth. Appearances are still commonly rial, we shall probably find it difficult 

taken for the realities, and conventions to adjudge their position in any assured 
are still commonly assessed at their face and unchallenged scale of merit. An 
value. Perhaps it has been more or age, for instance, which believes the 

less so in all ages. If we compare one stars to be the departed souls of our 

age of human civilization with another ancestors may be less critical than an age 
as regards the degree of critical spirit which studies and knows them in the 
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way modern astro-physics studies and 
knows them* So also one may think 
of an age which believes the earth to be 
perched on the hood of a cosmic serpent 
or on the back of a titanic tortoise, or 
even of an age which believes the earth 
as the centre of the universe round 
which all its glories and terrors revolve. 
For a long time we have been accus- 
tomed to look upon magic and mytho- 
logy as representing the childlike and 
therefore lowest phase of human civili- 
zation. Even metaphysics and religion 
have sometimes been turned down, 
because, if not altogether false, they 
have been supposed to lie beyond the 
pale of what we have been accustomed 
to regard as our positive knowledge, 
tactual or possible. 

Anthropologists and archaeologists 
have made us familiar with the various 
stages and epochs in the pre-history of 
man. And it is to be remembered that 
the longest recorded history of man, 
such, for example, as that of Egypt or 
Assyria, is but a speck by the side of 
the immensity of the pre-history of the 
human species on earth. This immen- 
sity of pre-history, to be counted per- 
haps in millions of years, is now com- 
monly believed to be a long night of 
primeval darkness in which the Human 
Spirit — hardly yet removed from the 
condition of the anthropoid ancestor- 
fought the battle of its animal needs 
with or without rudely fashioned imple- 
ments of stone, and sought to clothe 
the naked fierceness of its brute exis- 
tence with the fantastic oddities and 
crudities, imaginary utilities and futili- 
ties, of an eleborate magical art and 
ritual. Traces of this barbaric art and 
ritual have survived to this day not 



only in what now darkly figure in anthro- 
pological maps as the savage land and 
climes, but also, to an oddly damaging 
degree, in the regions that are painted 
bright with all the glowing colours of a 



self-glorifying civilization. Who knows 
if it is not a case of man in the picture 
painting himself as the victor and the 
lion as vanquished and crouching at his 
feet? There may be little doubt as to 
how the picture would be drawn if the 
brush were put in the hands of the lion 
instead of those of man. 

It is true that the picture of the so- 
called barbaric state has not always 
been dyed black by the foregoing 
generations of its critics, and that the 
picture, still black for the most part 
thongh it is, is now painted a shade less 
and less black every time the brush is 
taken up than it used to be generally 
in the past. Archaeological research and 
the new science of anthropology are to- 
day in possession of a larger and stabler 
ensemble of facts relating to the pre- 
historic condition of man on earth; 
some of the broader outlines and land- 
marks and bearings in that pre-history 
stand out clearer to-day than they did 
a generation ago. We have come by 
certain positive findings. We have of 
course drawn certain inferences from, 
and built certain surmises upon, those 
findings. Those are the positive teach- 
ings of modem anthropology regarding 
the rudimentary stages of man. It 
should however not be supposed that 
those teachings are to be rated at a 
value higher than actual evidence de- 
mands or warrants. For, as everybody 
knows, the moment one leaves the terra 
firma of actual facts and indulges in a 
flight of inferring and surmising in a 
science like anthropology, one begins 
to feel so insecure not only of one’s 
aerial position, but also of the logical 
machine itself that one may be riding. 

n 

It is probably true, for instance, that 
man on earth had to start as an anthro- 
poid species during what is called the 
Pleistocene Period in Geology, and that 
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the earliest specimens were nearer the 
likeness of the Java man, the Piltdown 
man, and so forth, than that of the 
Nordic Type about which there has 
lately been so much fuss. But it can 
hardly be scientific to pretend that the 
mist which so thickly concealed the 
sourceS of man has now risen, or even 
that we are in a better position to-day 
to take our bearings with greater assur- 
ance, or set about exploring those 
sources with greater certainty. “The 
ancient complex of humanity,” as Sir 
Arthur Keith puts it, is still a riddle as 
unsolved, and seemingly intractable, as 
ever. No body knows how man first 
began. Some sort of an anthropoid root 
is of course still assigned, but as regards 
what that primitve stock was like, the 
present-day attitude seems to be more 
modest and less dogmatic than the 
attitude of yesterday — when Huxley 
preached his lay sermon and Heackel 
bragged of having caught the riddle of 
the uni verse, whole and entire, in the 
net of his snug, comfortable philosophy. 
The Java man, or for the matter of 
that, other types of primitive man are 
now commonly believed not to be in 
the direct ancestral line of the modern 
civilized man, but are supposed to be 
rather collateral offshoots from the com- 
mon trunk of primitive humanity from 
which our own ancestors were perhaps 
other offshoots. The missing link has 
been quite doggedly searched after, but 
it is still missing. This is a negative 
finding, which is not less important than 
any of the positive findings in the science 
of anthropology. We hardly feel our 
logical rights to maintain to-day that 
we have traced the descent of man, or 
found man’s place in nature with as 
much assurance as our forerunners 
would maintain they did in the last 
century. 

We still believe of course that man 
had to start very low in the ladder. 



and that any type of man suggesting 
the modern civilized man was rather 
late in coming. But we do not know 
how low in the ladder man had to start, 
and how late was the current approved 
style to make its appearance. There 
are even indications-— as yet stray per- 
haps — which have made informed minds 
suspicious both as to the lowliness of the 
first condition and the lateness of the 
arrival of the approved style. And 
minds that have not been suspicious 
have felt called upon to be wary. The 
appearance of the Cro-magnon race in 
Europe and that of Aurignacian Culture 
has, for instance, demanded an explana- 
tion which has not yet been found in 
an adequate and sufficient measure. 
The previous ensemble of conditions 
have not appeared to many to justify 
an appearance so strikingly high in 
order. There seems to be too little of 
ape-likeness in the physical features, 
and too little suggestion of the ancient 
hunter or primitive cave-dweller in the 
arts of the Cro-magnon people, to incline 
one to believe that it was a direct 
natural descendant of the Java or 
Hiadelburg man. Was it some sort 
of a first cousin ? Hardly. The fact 
of the matter is that we do not 
know, and are not sure how to guess. 
Some have seriously assigned it an 
original home in a continent lost in 
the Atlantic to which there was some 
reference in the Dialogues of Plato. 
We do not know what to think of this 
ancient “myth” of a submerged con- 
tinent which was supposed to have left 
legacies, both in race and culture, to 
the Old World as well as to the New. 
Science can hardly pretend that this 
old case, like many others, is now 



barred by limitation. The apparently 
sudden appearance of an unprecedental- 
ly higher kind of race or culture cannot 
quite readily and smoothly be made to 
slide in the greased grooves of the accep- 
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ted evolutionary doctrine. In having to 
explain the apparently sudden appear- 
ance upon the scene of new Races and 
Cultures shall we be driven to fall back 
upon some such theory as was adopted 
by Hugo de Vries, for instance, regard- 
ing the origin of species? We do not 
know. It seems it will be some time 
before we find ourselves on the right 
scent. Meanwhile we must hold our 
souls in patience and in readiness for 
further and clearer and fuller light to 
come. 

The origin of Culture, like that of our 
Race, is still an open question. It is 
not true to say that given the premise 
of a primitive “human hunting pack, 
the rest of human history on earth 
follows necessarily as a conclusion. Pre- 
Palaeolithic, Palaeolithic, Neolithic and 
the later periods are probably fairly 
durable landmarks which subsequent 
and more enlightened efforts of histori- 
cal reconstruction may not demolish 
altogether. The rude and the polished 
implements of stone, the bones and 
drawings in the caves, the glacial, inter- 
glacial and post-glacial findings, the 
British stonehenge, and so forth, will 
never perhaps fail to tell their story and 
point to a moral. But the question is 
likely to press itself more and more 
insistently as time goes on — if indeed 
it is not already pressing itself with 
sufficient insistence — whether the por- 
trait so far drawn by the archaeologist 
of the descent as well as the ascent of 
men may be taken as a fairly full and 
correct representation of the actual 
course and contour of events. 

It may be asked whether the picture 
is true even as regards the essentials. 
We have been accustomed to set but 
small value on the achievements of the 
pre-historic man, whether artistic or 
otherwise. He is in many respects the 
prototype of the modem savage. But 
astoundingly divergent values have been 



set upon the modem savage himself. 
We all know how Whitman spoke of the 
savage — “What is he? Is he past civi- 
lization, or waiting for it?” There 
have been many others who have hesi- 
tated to consign him to bottomless per- 
dition, Edward Carpenter, for instance, 
regarded civilization itself as a disease, 
and discussed its causes and cure. Such 
extreme views apart, modern appraise- 
ment of the values of savage condition 
tends generally to be more and more 
intelligent and appreciative. Magic and 
magical rites which form the substance 
of savage belief and savage conduct, 
were, to the first batches of tourists 
and travellers, nothing but senseless 
devilry. But ethnologists now know 
better. Magic may still be distinguished 
from religion, but it is now commonly 
looked upon as a kind of primitive 
science. The basic conception of ancient 
magic is now better understood. It has 
also been found that the savage mind 
may not be wholly innocent of a pro- 
found and broad metaphysical idea — 
the idea, for instance, of an All-pervasive 
Power or of a transcendent Supreme 
Being. Religion may think that it has 
found its lines of communication to that 
Power or Being in faith and devotion; 
ancient Magic might have fancied that 
it had discovered them elsewhere. Thus 
there has been a difference in the paths 
followed. But criticism would be hard- 
ly justified if it said that the ancient 
cult had no philosophical objective and 
no definite path. 

HI 

As we have hurriedly seen, modern 
anthropology has arrived at certain 
positive findings in regard to the pre- 
historic state of man. These are im- 
portant not only as spreading the canvas 
for the picture of human evolution to be 
drawn upon, but also as giving us some 
of the broader outlines of the picture 
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already. It is idle to pretend that those 
outlines, broad and vague as they are, 
are sacrosant, and must tor ever be res- 
pected. The Future may alter or even 
efface a few or many of them. But 
even assuming that they will stand, we 
do not know what the ultimate comple- 
ted picture will be like. It is not the 
detailed touches alone that are wanting 
to make the picture complete. The out- 
line itself has not been sufficiently, 
coherently and fully drawn to make us 
sure as to what the picture is going to 
be. Are we going to have the film of 
a long, continued and arduous march — 
a steadily progressive advance — of the 
human race from the condition of the 
hunting pack and cave-dwelling brute 
to that of the present-day social and 
political animal? Is it a fact that as 
this process has dragged itself on, we 
have a progressive enhancement of the 
values of our earthly existence? Can 
we say that the values of life have really 
gone on increasing as “the standard of 
living” has apparently gone on rising? 
What are the truly relevant values of 
life ? What are those that vitally 
matter? We can hardly lay aside this 
question as belonging to the sphere of 
the philosopher and not to that of our 
own. 

The negative findings and suspended 
judgments of modem knowledge ought 
to be our signals of caution when we 
may be driving down the dark, dusty 
and dangerous gradients of pre-history 
to reach the bottom. We do not know 
what we shall stumble upon when we 
reach the bottom at last. The Ape-man 
and Ape-cultural? Possibly. Man, 
created, bodily and spiritually, in the 
image of Divinity? Possibly too. This 
latter possibility science has not cer- 
tainly so far debarred. Super-natural 
explanation is always extra-scientific, 
but need not be unscientific, to science. 
But science to-day knows her boundary 



too well to fondly cherish the supersti- 
tion that what is beyond it now, is 
beyond it for all time to come, or that 
beyond science is beyond truth. Natural- 
ism again is fast ceasing to be the first 
and foremost article of scientific faith. 
We have doubts to-day whether the 
Ether, Time-Space and other cursent or 
recently current entities of science are 
or are not “natural” in the sense the 
term was used by the older generation 
of physicists. 

It is not only pre-history which strikes 
us to-day as revoltingly unfamiliar, and 
manifestly of an inferior order of value. 
There are many features of recorded 
history too, such as the ancient history 
of Egypt, Assyria, India and China, 
which we find repulsively grating on 
our sense of real and abiding value ; and 
though of course with respect to such 
history as a whole our judgment is, as 
it was to be expected, one of mixed 
admiration and condemnation, we hard- 
ly entertain any doubt in our minds 
that the current values of our civiliza- 
tion, intellectual, moral and aesthetic, 
stand higher in an absolute scale than 
those involved in thp interesting speci- 
mens of ancient history above men- 
tioned. It has not occurred to many of 
us if in this case too we are not depicting 
the dead Kon as vanquished and crouch- 
ing at our feet. The temptation is so 
great to regard ours as the best pos- 
sible of all worlds. Hasty judgment is 
ever so ready when one meets another 
who does not feel, think and act as 
oneself does. Realities are so retiring 
and appearances are so obtrusive. 
Probing to the roots of the matter is 
never an easy task, and it is laid aside 
even where nothing else will settle the 
point or decide the issue. 

Have we or have we not laid this 
aside when judging the merit of the 
older ensemble of ideas and institutions ? 



Have we or have we not generally pro- 
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ceeded on the easy assumption that ours 
is the best, and that everything must 
be good or bad according as it does or 
does not approximate to what we have 
achieved ? It is a fact that we modern- 
ers are confronted with at least two sets 
or systems of values — one set broadly 
represented by the Present and the other 
represented by the Past. They agree 
and meet at some points no doubt, but 
they differ and diverge at others also. 
The question of all questions is — where 
shall we and how shall we find a durable 
and trustworthy, if not absolute, scale 
with reference to which we should be 




of the past and the present? It is not 
a question of archaeological interest 
merely. We should profitby the legacy 
of the past if that legacy be found to be 
oi real value to-day. And the legacy 
is not a dead legacy. Much of the older 
ensemble of ideas and institutions is 
still alive. If of value, we should not 
willingly scrape them as old, rotten and 
crumbling things. And If we mean 
sound business, we should see if neces- 
sity has not arisen for attempting to 
r evaluate all values, old or new. 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA : HIS DOCTRINES* 

By Prof. R. A. Sankaranarayana Iyer, M.A. 



It is in the fitness of things that the 
birthday anniversary of Swami Viveka- 
nanda should be held in this Hall, hal- 
lowed by the great memory of its illus- 
trious founder, the Raja Sethupathi. It 
is his discovery whose anniversary we 
have met here 'to-day to celebrate. 
Bhaskara Sethupathi, the then Raja of 
Ramnad, sent Swami Vivekananda to 
America as the representative of Hindu- 
ism to the Parliament of Religions at 
Chicago. This happy coincidence is a 
very good augury that celebrations of 
this kind would become an annual 
fixture. 

It shall be my purpose to glean from 
the various speeches delivered by Swami 
Vivekananda in America, England 
and India what, to my mind, appear 
as his most central doctrines. I propose 

* A Lecture delivered on the occasion of 
Swami Vivekananda’s Seventieth Anniver- 
sary at the Sethupathi High School under 
the auspices of the “Sri Ramakrishna 
Union,” Madura. 



to keep close in the exposition to Swami- 
ji himself. It must be remembered 
that, when Swamiji talks of Vedanta, 
he is identifying it mainly with Adwaita. 
Hindu Idealistic Philosophy has evolved 
from the common source — the Brahma 
Sutras. Different interpretations of the 
Brahma Sutras have given rise to the 
various schools of Idealism in Orthodox 
Hinduism. There have been five such 
interpretations whose votaries may be 
found throughout India. Shamkara is 
the first known annotator whose system 
is called Kevaladwaitam ; Vallabha is 
another whose philosophy is called Shud- 
dhadwaitam ; Nimbarka is the third 
whose philosophy is known as Dwaita- 
dwaitam or Bhedabhedamatam. Rama- 
nuja has expounded Vishishtadwaitam, 
Ananda Teertha has expounded Dwai- 
tam. These systems differ in the cha- 
racter of Moksha or final release from 
bondage of the individual soul. They 
alk posit the reality of Brahman and 
the means of realizing the final state of 
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release is through Yoga, so that when 
Swami Vivekananda speaks of the means 
of realizing the Absolute, he talks of 
the common ground for all the systems 
of orthodox idealism. We can sum up 
in two significant principles his entire 
teachings. They are worthy of our 
highest regard, for they have emanated 
from an authoritative spokesman of 
modern Vedantism. The two central 
principles are : 1. The divinity of man ; 
2. The essentia! spirituality of life. It 
shall be my purpose to present his 
thoughts on these two lines, especially 
with reference to his discources on Maya 
and Yoga. My references are to the 
Speeches and writings of Swami Viveka- 
nanda, published by Messrs. G. A. 
Nates an & Co., Madras, unless other- 
wise stated. Swami Vivekananda devo- 
ted a set of four lectures to the special 
consideration of Maya. He deals with 
Yoga from four points of view. — the 
Karma Yoga, the Bhakti Yoga, the Raja 
Yoga and Jnana Yoga. The true Ve- 
dantic spirit according to him does not 
start with a system of pre-conceived 
ideas. He says in his lecture on ‘Maya 
and Illusion’ on page 186, “Maya is 
not a theory of the world. It is purely 
a statement of facts.” He quotes from 
Shwetashwatara Upanishad : 

“Know nature to be Maya and the 
mind, the ruler of this Maya, is the Lord 
himself.” This word, Maya, underwent 
various changes in meaning, until in the 
hands of Shamkaracharya it got stabi- 
lized. “When the Hindu says the 
world is Maya, at once people get the 
idea that the world is an illusion. . . . 
But the Maya of the Vedanta, in its 
last developed form .... is a simple 
statement of facts what we are, and 
what we see around us.” (‘Maya and 
Illusion,’ pp. 185 and 186.) 

In the same lecture he says, “We 
find that our whole life is a mixture of 
contradictions of existence and non-exis- 



tence. As no man can jump out of his 
own self, so no man can go beyond the 
limits that have been put on us by the 
laws of time and space. Every attempt 
to solve the law of causation, time and 
space would be futile. Because the 
very attempt would have to be made by 
taking for granted the existence of these 
three.” Here Swamiji makes a claim 
in favour of the position that the world 
of everyday existence is always condi- 
tioned by the capacity of the observer. 
“We see this world with the five senses. 
If we had another sense, we could see 
in it something else. If we had still 
another sense, it would appear as some- 
thing yet different.” It means the 
world has no absolute existence. It 
exists only as relative to my mind, to 
yours, to the mind of everybody else. 

A comparison with the doctrine of the 
West may here conveniently be made 
so as to draw the full significance of this 
conception of the relativity of our world. 
The common-sense man believes that the 
material world and the objects found 
in them are all real existences, much 
in the same way as he looks at them. 
They are not dependent upon the cons- 
ciousness of any person* New York for 
him existed even before Columbus dis- 
covered it. The object exists indepen- 
dently of the subject. In explaining 
how he had the knowledge of the world, 
he simply believes that his mind is tran- 
slating these real existences inside his 
head. His mind simply photographs 
the external objects through the senses, 
which are the main gateways to know- 
ledge. This is how we have the know- 
ledge of the objective world. Whatever 
is external is simply copied by the 
mind. An exact likeness of it is always 
present to the mind. This is the 
explanation of the knowledge of the 
world given by the common-sense man. 

If we examine this view a little closely, 
it* imolies that there are three realities. 
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—the reality of the external world, the 
copy of the external world inside my 
mind and my mind which knows this 
copy. In the West John Locke and 
Thomas Reid are the exponents of this 
view. The difficulty in this is that if our 
mind is aware of the copy of the world 
outside, how do we know that our men- 
tal ideas are only copies and that the 
mental copy corresponds exactly to the 
material world outside ? We are by 
hypothesis inside the mind. Therefore 
we cannot get at anything outside the 

mind. If so, how do we know that the 

% 

two correspond? 

To obviate this difficulty, Berkeley, 
another British Philosopher, demolished 
that background of material reality 
which produced copies in the mind. 

Even here there is a difficulty. If 
individual man is aware only of his own 
mental ideas, the order and regularity 
pertaining to them, each man lives in 
the world of his own without any corres- 
pondence with other worlds in other 
minds. He is eternally shut up within 
himself so that, as a result, the organic 
unity of the world, which is the com- 
mon basis of all our individual expe- 
rience, is blown up into pluralistic 
atomic worlds, as many in number as 
there are centres of cognitive ex- 
periences. The net result is that the 
world becomes a non-existence. Each 
man is separate unto himself, and all 
the precious professions in the world are 
empty nothings. 

Immanuel Kant discovered that this 
is a sorry plight for the most cherished 
notions of man, namely, God, freedom, 
and immortality. According to him 
our knowledge as mediated through the 
senses is the result of two factors, name- 
ly, the contribution from the mind and 
the contribution from the world. The 
contribution from the mind consists of 
the forms and categories of understand- 
ing, namely, time, space and causality. 



Here we find existing siae by side two 
realities; one which is the product of 
mind and matter, namely, our know- 
ledge of the material world conditioned 
by time, space and causality and the 
other which is at the back of all this 
knowledge we know. The two may 
respectively be called the Vyavaharika 
and the Paramarthika. The Paramar- 
thika world is altogether different from 
the Vyavaharika, so that our Vyava- 
harik perception is the perception of the 
world perse. And the Paramarthika 
is different from the Vyavaharika. 

Besides, our dream experiences tell us 
of a different condition of things. If 
our senses do not give us the Paramar- 
thika but a Vyavaharika reality, even 
so the dreams give us a state of exis- 
tence which is unlike the two. So long 
as we are dreaming we do not realize the 
dreamy nature. The dreamy nature of 
the dream is realized by us only when 
we get out of the dream state; but the 
constituents of our dream experience, 
if not in their combination at least in 
their separate details, have been gather- 
ed from our waking state. In other 
words, in dreams we experience a new 
combination of our sense-given know- 
ledge. Our dreams are therefore caused 
by the senses. Consequently both the 
dreams and knowledge are alike caused 
by the senses. So long as we are in the 
world of dreams we go through all the 
travail and sufferings that we experience 
in the waking stage. So when we break 
through the dream world we experience 
Vyavaharika stage and consider the 
dream to be a fiction. Even so when 
we break from the Vyavaharika world 
and stand in the Paramarthika, both 
the Vyavaharika and the dream world 
become fictions. Thus our normal con- 
ciousness is purely relative. It is true 
from the point of view of the dream 
world and untrue from the point of view 
of the Paramarthika stage. Such is our 
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experience of the world. This is Maya. 
We have here the three stages of exis- 
tences, the Vyavaharika, the Paramar- 
thika and the Pratibhasika in which 
what is taken as truth at first turns out 
subsequently on enquiry to be untrue 
as is a dream. When Vivekananda 
speaks of the world as relative, he 
means that, tested by this method of 
Avasthatraya, this world is both real 
and unreal. It is real from the point 
of view of daily existence and unreal 
from the ultimate point of view. This 
is Maya. 

On page 198 under ‘Maya and Illu- 
sion’ Swamiji says, “There is not one 
thing in this world of ours which you 
can label as good, and good alone, and 
there is not one thing in the world which 
We can label as bad, and bad alone.” 
Maya is neither absolute existence nor 
absolute non-existence. It is something 
midway between the two. It is relative. 
It is not existence, for, says the Hindu 
Vedantist, it is the sport of the Absolute. 
It is not. non-existence because this 
sport exists and we cannot deny it. For 
the worldly man, playing his part well 
in the situation in which he is placed, 
this world is real, but to the man who 
sees that these worldy existences are 
full of contradictions, the only existence 
for him worthy of the name is that of 
the Absolute. This actual existence of 
contradictions in life is Maya. It is 

thus not a matter of theory but a state- 

% 

ment of fact. At sometime or other 
every sentient being is bound therefore 
to solve these contradictions in life by 
attaining gradually to higher spiritual 
planes of existences, whose final goal is 
that infinite ocean of life where these 
contradictions are resolved and desires 
which are the root causes of these con- 
tradictions cease to torment. This is 
freedom. This is God reached by over- 
coming Maya. 

The question next arises, what is the 



path to freedom ? Four royal roads exist, 
the four Yogas : viz., Karma Yoga, 
Bhakti Yoga, Raja Yoga and Jnana 
Yoga. The word Yoga comes from the 
root Yuj, to bind. It implies the union 
of God and the means to attain that 
union. The search for truth is the 
search for freedom. The two terms are 
really identical. Knowledge implies 
power and the will to action. True 
knowledge is synonymous with action, 
for the effort at continuous ascent in the 
direction of realization of the freedom 
of the soul will not stop until the end — 
the true freedom, is reached. True 
knowledge is salvation. 



Karma Yoga or Yoga of Action 



Karma implies action. It means 
philosophy of action : What action is ; 
how it must be conceived ; what its end 
and aim is. Work is inevitable. Every- 
man does his work pertaining to his 
position and status in life. The school- 
master has his duty, so also the lawyer, 
so also the labourer. The ordinary 
idea of work is the doing of duty. There 
are social and moral duties. Karma 
Yoga maintains that we must work to- 
wards the highest purpose. Karma Yoga 
teaches that the ordinary idea of duty 
is very inferior. The labourer goes out 
to work, comes home and thinks of the 
work for the morrow. He is wedded 
to duty, but then he is living the life 
of slavery. He will die in harness. 
Therefore, the proper end of duty is to 
work as free man. Work done in the 
fullness of the sense of freedom, is of 
the highest kind. The contradictions in 
life ought not to exist in the highest, 
and these frictions in the discharge of 
duty in wordly life must be totally lack- 
ing in that supreme sphere. There can- 
not be any such thing in that state as 
resisting evil. Therefore the highest 
ideal of duty is non-resistance. Activity 
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always implies resistance. Says Swamiji, 
‘‘Resist all evils, mental and physical 
and when you have succeeded in 
resisting them, then the calmness of non- 
resistance comes. Plunge into the world 
and then after a time when you have 
enjoyed and found hollow all that is in 
it will renunciation come. Then will 
calmness come. Until you have passed 
through that activity it is impossible 
for you to come to that state of calm- 
ness and serenity which is characterised 
by sincere renunciation and non-resis- 
tance.” (Pages 99 and 100, ‘Karma 
Yoga/) 

“Perform action, Oh Dhananjaya, 
dwelling in union with the divine, re- 
nouncing attachments, and balanced 
evenly in success and failure; equili- 
brium is called Yoga.” ( 11 - 48 , Gita). 

Thus from constant action by resist- 
ing evil we rise by degrees to that 
perfect state of freedom where there is 
complete non-resistance. Consequently 
we must work in everyday life without 
any motive. Money, fame, and motives 
of this kind should be eschewed in the 
discharge of the daily rounds of our 
duty. 

In the discharge of your duty you 
must keep your ideal; whatever you 
do you must do for the sake of the 
highest. Every action must be done 
to please God. 

To bring home the lesson of Karma 
Yoga, Vivekananda quotes the incident 
of Arjuna refusing to fight on the eve 
of the war, and who is consequently re- 
primanded by the Lord. When Arjuna 
refused to fight the battle, overcome by 
his love for his kindred, and implored 
Him to teach his duty, Krishna asked 
him to fight on, and perform his duty 
of the Kshatriya by saying, “Thou 
talkest like a wise man but thy action 
betrays thee to be a coward. Therefore 
stand up and fight.” This is the ideal 
of Karma Yoga. 



All kinds of duties have equal validity 
in the general scheme of the universe. 
The duty of the householder, if it is con- 
ceived in the light of the highest pur- 
pose, is great. Even so are the duties 
of the student. Every man should con- 
ceive his own ideal and endeavour to 
accomplish it. This is the central 
theme of Karma Yoga. 

Bhakti Yoga 

Man by nature is always prone to 
hanker after the concrete, e.g., when- 
ever we think of a friend, first 
comes the idea of his body and 
then everything. For man the foremost 
thing of recognition is form. Says 
Swamiji, “Psychologically in the mind- 
stuff of man there cannot come the 
idea of name without the idea of form 
and there cannot come the idea of form 
without the idea of name.” (P. 480, 
‘Bhakti or Devotion.) In the history 
of many religions of the world symbols 
have played the most significant part. 
Again, we find only persons are wor- 
shipped in different religions. These 
symbols and holy men are only external 
forms of devotion through which man 
passes in reaching higher steps. Says 
Swamiji, “Forms are simply Kinder- 
garten of religion, the child’s prepara? 
tion. Temples or Churches, books br 
forms are just for the child’s play, so 
as to make the spiritual man strong 
enough to take yet higher steps, and 
these first steps are necessary to be 
taken if he wants religion. With that 
thirst, that want for God, comes real 
devotion, real Bhakti.” (P. 482 — 

‘Bhakti or Devotion.’) Surely religion 
is a matter of personal faith. It is an 
attitude of the mind towards God. 

It is the way of the heart. This 
is Bhakti Yoga. It may be objected 
that the way of the heart is not 
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the way of reason. The danger is that 
this way of the heart may gravitate 
to either extremes of the wild flights 
of mysticism portrayed in Hypatia 
by Charles Kingsley representing the 
fourteenth century mystics of Flanders 
and Germany or the other extreme 
of the morbid sentimentality of the 
Hindu mystic. He fights against both 
these excesses of the ways of the 
heart. On pages 409 and 410 in ‘God 
in Everything,* Vivekananda says, “At 
the same time we know that he who is 
carried along by his heart alone has to 
undergo many ills, for now and then 
he is liable to fall into pits. The com- 
binaion of heart and head is what we 
want. Let every one have an infinite 
amount of heart and feeling and at the 
same time an infinite amount of reason.” 
Bhakti according to Swamiji is the 
transfusion of the heart by reason. The 
heart goes forth to love, reason points 
the way to fight against ills and to rise 
to spiritual heights keeping the goal 
of God in front. Reason tells us that 
we must give up the life of the senses, 
i.e., we must give up the world that we 
have built for ourselves with our imper- 
fect reasoning. Mature reason shows 
that God is in everything. He exists in 
the child, in the wife, in the husband, 
In the good, bad and everything. The 
first theme of Vedanta is to see God 
everywhere. 

Religion is an affair of the inner life of 
man, but it exists in the midst of in- 
stincts, intellect, reason and inspiration 
aldn to ‘intuition* of Bergson. Instinct 
is what we inherit from nature and 
exists from the time of birth. We share 
instincts in common with animals. By 
means of intellect we generalize from 
particulars of observation. Reason 
points the road to progress. It is the 
principle of guidance. Higher than it 
there exists inspiration. It is like the 
genius of a poet or the inventor who 



as it were in a flash discovers something 
new. 

If this inspiration contradicts reason, 
it cannot be universally accepted. If it 
is to be believed in, it must work for 
the good of one and all. Inspiration 
has for its end the good of the world; 
must therefore be thoroughly unselfish. 
Inspiration is the valid instrument of 
spiritual progress under these two con- 
ditions. This inspiration must have for 
its objective the love of God. Under 
its guidance life can experience neither 
sorrow nor evil. The corollary follows 
that if God is in 'everything life must 
be one. This is the second theme of 
Vedanta. He who sees oneness of life in 
everything and lives that faith, is free 
from the obsessing distractions of con- 
tradictions in life such as pain, pleasure, 
desire and aversion, etc. Then alone 
he is truly free. There is no pain. 
There is no misery. Nothing exists for 
him that limits his free activity. This 
is true Bhakti. This is Bhakti Yoga. 

He explains the value of true Bhakti 
with reference to the parable of the 
seller. In his lecture on ‘God in Every- 
thing* on page 415, Swamiji says, 
“Who enjoys the picture, the seller of 
the picture or the seer? The seller is 
busy with his accounts. What his gain 
will be, how much profit will he realise 
on the picture .... He is intent on 
hearing how fast the bids are rising. 
He is enjoying the picture who has gone 
there without any intention of buying 
or selling. He looks at the picture and 
enjoys it. So this whole universe is a 
picture, and when these desires have 
vanished men will enjoy the world, and 
then this buying and selling, and these 
foolish ideas of possession will be 
ended.** When we have given up the 
desires, then alone shall we be able to 
read and enjoy the universe of God. 
Thus do your work, says the Vedanta, 
putting God in everything, and knowing 
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Him to be in .everything. This is the 
doctrine of love or Bhakti. Bhakti or 
love at this stage loses all human limita- 
tions and takes on cosmic meaning. 
Says he on pages 442 to 443 in the same 
lecture, “What is that makes atoms 




molecules, sets big planets flying to- 
wards each other, attracts man to 
woman, woman to man, human beings 
to human beings, animals to animals, 
drawing the whole universe, as it were, 
towards one centre? This is what is 
called love. Its manifestation is from 
the lowest atom to the highest ideal, 
omnipresent, all-pervading, everywhere 
is this love .... the one motive power 
that is in the universe without which 
the universe will fall to pieces in a 
moment and this love is God.” 



Raja Yoga 

His doctrine of Raja Yoga is 
expressed in “The ideal of a univer- 
sal religion.” We may observe that 
all religions believe in three principles. 
The first relates to the doctrines 
and ideals ; the second to mytho- 
logy which consists of anecdotes of 
men and supernatural beings ; the third 
to the ritual. Each religion insists on 
its votaries, on the threat of eternal 
damnation, belief in these three things. 
Excess of religious faith has the possi- 
bility of running riot. This is not 
wickedness, it is only the disease of the 
heart. This is what is called fanati- 
cism. All the wickedness of human 
nature is prone to express itself wildly 
in the name of religion. Thus says 
Swamiji on page 380, “Nothing makes 
us so cruel as religion.” This has been 
in the past. Perhaps it may be so in 
the future also. He is the true man 
who is not caught in this net. Universe 
abhors uniformity. So the question of 
every man of this world professing 



one single religion is out of court. 
There is diversity in the world. As 
individual men, each is distinct from 
the other, yet all humanity is one, even 
all existences are one. He says, “As 
a man you are separate from the animal 
but as a living being, the man, the 
woman, the animal, the plant are all 
one and as existence you are one with 
the whole universe. That existence is 

i 

God — the ultimate Unity in the uni- 
verse. In Him we are all one. At the 
same time, in manifestations, these 
differences must always remain.” (Page 
388.) In this world there is bound to 
be unity as well as diversity. The 
diversity must not destroy the unity. 
It is the duty of religion to reduce the 
friction between unity and diversity, so 
that the plan of the universe may not 
be destroyed, but be progressively 
realized. We must feel it our duty to 
remove all obstacles in the way of this 
growth. As Vivekananda says, “For 
the growth of the plant we must remove 
all obstacles by putting a hedge round 
and see that no animal eats up the 
plant.” (Page 392.) The spiritual 
growth of man must be carefully 
nursed. As in the plant so in man the 
growth must evolve from inside itself. 

We must recognize diversities of 
mental equipment among mankind. 
There is the active Working man* who 
commands a good deal of physical 
energy. Next there is the emotional 
type of man who is given to the adora- 
tion of the sublime and the beautiful. 
There is the mystic “whose mind wants 
to analyse its own self, to understand 
the working of the human mind” so as 



to get control over them. 



Lastly there 



is the type of man who is the philo- 
sopher. He is the cold disinterested 
reasoner to get at the ultimate truth. 



A universal religion must satisfy all 



these natures, must endeavour to keep 



men perfectly balanced. A reiighra 
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which fails to do this cannot be univer- 
sal. Such a religion alone can teach 
“union between God and man, between 
the lower and higher self.” ... To the 
worker it is union between men and 
the whole of humanity. To the mystic 
between his lower and higher self. To 
the lover, union between him and the 
God of love, to the philosopher it is 
union of all existence. This is what is 
meant by Yoga.” (Page 897.) The 
first is Karma Yogi, the second is 
Bhakti Yogi, the third is Raja Yogi 
and the last is the Jnana Yogi. 

Raja Yoga is the psychological way 
to union. It is the method of concen- 
tration of all the powers of the mind 
so as to get them focussed at a single 
point. Concentration is a very desir- 
able training, in our practical life. 
Every moment of our existence we are 
subjected to innumerable stimuli from 
the outside world which distract the 
mind away from the one purpose. By 
refusing to be distracted we must 
secure the concentration. Raja Yoga 
deals with this subject of concentration* 
When I begin to calm down and think 
of a subject many different thoughts 
crowd into my mind and disturb the 
even course of thought. We must check 
this distrubance and keep our mind 
under our control for the successful 
pursuit of the object undertaken. This 
is the system of Raja Yoga. 

Inspired by Patanjali, the great 
classical theorist of Raja Yoga, Viveka- 
nanda defined this operation “As the 
science of restraining Chitta (mind) from 
breaking into Vrittis (modification).” 
In the study of Raja Yoga no faith 
or belief is necessary. When we begin 
to practise, the way of future progress 
will arise of its own accord. The res- 
traint of Chitta from breaking into 
Vrittis is according to Raja Yoga 
accomplished by means of eight prac- 
tices, of which the first four are of 



physiological nature — (1) Yama, (2) 
Niyama, (8) Asana, (4) Pranayama. 
The first two state only the bare 
physiological condition in the pursuit 
of an object. It implies that the first 
condition of success is to entertain a 
desire for the object, secondly there 
must be an avoidance of all the other 
endeavours. Asana implies posture. 
Pranayama means the control of breath. 
Then follow the psychological stages, the 
processes of concentration. They are 
three in number — 1, Pratyahara, by 
which our sense-organs are directed 
away from the external objects towards 
the inner mental impressions. Dharana 
is the concentration upon a particular 
point either within the mind or outside 
it. Dhyana is meditation. It means 
that when the mind has been trained 
by these previous exercises, it acquires 
the facility of uninterrupted thinking in 
a particular course. The last stage is 
Samadhi in which “the Dhyana is inten- 
sified to the point of rejecting the 
exterior part of meditation and also 
sensible forms, and remains in medita- 
tion upon one inner or abstract part 
until thought is absorbed in unity. This 
is Yoga of Knowledge.” 

According to Swami Vivekananda, at 
the first stage it secures the formation 
of character. In the practice of Yoga 
constant care must be taken so that 
there is no strain felt by the practiser. 
Otherwise his physical system will be 
spoiled and there is the danger of his 
mind getting deranged. Aurabindo 
Ghose claims that by quickening the 
methods of intensified concentration, 
spiritual progress may be sooner attain- 
ed. He owes this view to Vivekananda 
as expressed in his Synthesis of Yoga. 
“Yoga may be regarded as a means of 
compressing one’s evolution into a single 
life of a few years, or even a few months 
of bodily existence.” This is the path 
of Raja Yoga. 
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Jnana Yoga 



The progress oi the spiritual life 
of man is from stage to stage, 
beginning with work for its own 
sake and ending with the highest 
state of freedom. The last is the stage 
where there is the equipoise or non- 
resistance, the freedom from the conflict 
of desires, in other words, the free life 
of the spirit is enjoyed. This is the 
stage of Jnana Yoga. Its aim is the 
absolute being. It proceeds by glorify- 
ing human reason. As it is the highest 
in the spiritual ascent of man all the 
activities of reason must subserve its 
end. The Jnana Yogi is one who being 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the little 
things of the world penetrates into the 
eternal depths of the world of our every- 
day experience. He proceeds from the 
struggle to transcend the limitations of 
the senses. His search takes him to the 
very core of reality. He tries to realize 
it and is therefore trying to become 
itself — that universal being. This is 
the philosopher. To him God is the life 
of his life, the soul of his soul. In the 
language of Swamiji, “He, whom I have 
preached to you as the life of the 
universe, who is present in the atom, 
who is present in the big suns and 
moons, he is the basis of our own life, 
the background of our soul. Nay, thou 
art that.” (Page 406.) This is the 
teaching of Jnana Yoga. It tells a man 
that he is essentially divine. It is thus 
the surest method of penetrating to the 
heart of reality. It has necessarily to 
ally itself with the Raja Yoga; for, it 
is the crown and consummation of the 
eight Yogic practices detailed in the 
previous stage. 

In his lecture on “Realization” Swami 



Vivekananda adverts to the story of 
Nachiketas in Katha Upanishad to 
prove that the innermost core of reality 
or the universe is like the magnets to 
which all things of the universe are 
directed. Nachiketas went to the home 
of Yama and during his absence fasted 
for three days. When Yama returned, 
he took pity and promised three 
boons. The first was that his father 
should not be displeased with him. The 
second was the request to teach him 
about the sacrifiee that took people* to 
heaven. The third was to teach him 
deathlessness. The story goes that the 
first two boons were granted and at the 
third Yama was frightened. In return, 
he promised cows, heavens, horses, 
wealth in plenty but the boy was 
obdurate. God of death was perforce 
bound to teach him. The first condition 
is to conquer all the desires and rise 
by gradual steps of renunciation to that 
highest state which is God. Arguments 
can never bring us to God. Everyone 
must practise to realize the truth. He, 
to whom the realization comes realizes 
the truth that God is in everything. 
“Infinitely smaller than the smallest, in- 
finitely larger than the largest, yet this 
Lord of all is present in the depths of 
human heart.” (Page 869.) “It is to 
those who are true in heart, pure in 
their deeds whose senses have become 
controlled unto them, this self manifests 
Itself.” (Page 870.) 

The message of Swami Vivekananda 
is Tat Twain Asi — that man is divine, 
and he sends out clarion call to all to 
assert their birthrights. 

If to live in the hearts of men is not 
to die, Swami Vivekananda is not dead 
but alive. 





KALI-WORSHIP— II 

By Sister Nivedita 



Some Objections and their Ansxvers 

The lecturer now proceeded to deal 
with spme of the doubts that she had 
heard expressed at the Albert Hall meet- 
ing by several gentlemen as to the wor- 
ship of Kdli. 

In the first place some one had said 
that it was surely impossible to worship 
the Infinite God as an image. 

In answer to this, Sister Nivedita said 
that the Hindu practice was not that 
of addressing worship to the image. In 
strictness this was only used as a sug- 
gestion on which to concentrate the 
mind. The worship was really localised 

0 

in a jar of water standing in front, and 
symbolising the in-filling power of God 
in nature. 

But she would go back to her old 
proposition that everything as we see 
it is a way of seeing God, and then she 
would ask why we were here at all, if it 
was not because at this stage of being. 
We saw God under images, and could 
not see Him otherwise? We ourselves 
were the image of God, every motion of 
our lives was worship of Him under one 
of these forms, our own or another’s, 
and since we were on this plane was 
it not obvious that our devotion would 
do well to accept the fact, in order that 
we might the sooner rise from it by na- 
tural evolution? 

The next difficulty was suggested by 
the nature of the K&li-symbol itself. It 
was such, said the objector, that the 
sense of motherhood must quail before 
it. This agrument was taken up by a 
second speaker who compared it with the 
Catholic Madonna and Child to its great 
disadvantage. 



Sister Nivedita said this was to be 
met by a three-fold argument. In the 
first place, while it was true that 
throughout a certain period in Europe 
art-development and the religious idea 
had gone hand in hand, with the result 
that the external attractiveness of the 
latter was vastly enhanced, yet they 
were not to suppose that the image of 
the Madonna and Child had always been 
beautiful. To the outsider unconscious 
of the glow of feeling which belongs to 
the devotee, those early Byzantine 
paintings and carvings seem as lifeless 
and ugly, perhaps, as the Kdli image to 
the Europeanised critic. 

Secondly this state of things was no 
deterrent to progress in art and sculp- 
ture. For down to the days of her 
greatest sculpture and perhaps later all 
Greece went on pilgrimage to the shrine 
of an almost shapeless idol at Delphi and 
the same generation that knelt there in 
reverence had produced Phridios. 

And third, as a matter of fact these 
considerations did not touch the point at 
issue. To Her worshippers the image of 
the Mother was not ugly. How could 
that form that you had loved and 
venerated from your babyhood be a 
thing apart from you, at which you 
could stand quietly looking with criti- 
cism in your heart? Violence and ugli- 
ness and unrealism were epithets that 
could be applied only by the alien. It 
was always so with religious symbols. 
Men see in them only what their own 
life and experience and thought enable 
them to see. Does the Christian ever 
picture what he means when he sings — 
“There is a fountain filled with blood?” 
Many of the purest and holiest of re- 
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ligious associations lay for some people 
in such utterances as that; needless to 
say they were never examined critically. 
This fact was of the essence of symbol- 
ism. But even to the eyes of the 
European art critic the Kali image had 
a remarkably dramatic character, which 
could not be lost sight of. All early art 
struggled with thought and feeling, for 
the adequate expression of which it had 
no means, but the intensity of signifi- 
cance in this case was obvious and startl- 
ing to even the most accustomed eye. 

0 

The objector who had brought up the 
argument as to the superiority of 
European sculpture would have mention- 
ed this point also had he been a 
European. Meanwhile, with regard to 
their own mythology, and their own 
work, the Indian people ought to take 
their eyes off the West and cease to com- 
pare. Let them go on putting more and 
more idealism and reverence in their own 
way into the portrayal of the Mother; 
and they would at last produce some- 
thing national and great. Otherwise 
they would be misled by the mere 
superficial prettiness of foreign execution 
without understanding its deep inspira- 
tions and ideals, and so would still fur- 
ther vulgarise and degrade their own by 
Europeanising it. 

The next objection raised had been on 
the point of sacrifice. The lecturer ans- 
wered that this question had already 
been dealt with. There was to her ears 
a certain insincerity in the proposition 
that one might sacrifice to oneself but 
not to Divinity. There was no blinking 
of facts in this Kali worship. What we 
levied by, that we must give. Yet she 
was glad to think that it was not the 
sacrifice of others but of ourselves that 
was the ultimate offering laid down in 
the Kali-ritual. All present would re- 
member the forms to which she was re- 
ferring. This was why Sakti worship 
gave so much power; strength comes 



only of Renunciation and Kdli could 
not be worshipped without Renuncia- 
tion and increasing Renunciation too. 
That thought of life lived in union with 
a sacrifice which wag 6 such a strong: 
motive in Christianity was born once 
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more amongst the Indian people in this- 
system. And because no other motive 
could be so strong and so enduring. She 
was not content merely to apologise fbr 
Kali-worship but eager with all her 
strength to drive home its claims. 

The last to take part in the discussion 
had been an old man who with tears- 
entreated the audience to give up idola- 
try. He painted the temples for pilgrims 
—the shrines of India — in the strongest 
terms as scenes of licence and debau- 
chery. He was convinced that the: 
weakness of the country was the result 
of image worship simply, and he pointed 
out that Kali was accused of having 
occasioned human sacrifice. Sister 
Nivedita replied that she could by no 
means grant that the premises stated by 
her friend were true. Each count in the 
indictment was in her eyes non-proven. 

The history of human sacrifices had 
especially been written by the enemies- 
of Kali. But if it were true what did it 
add to the fact that men occasionally 
committed murder ? Simply nothing one 
way or another. 

She would hark back to her old- 
formula (which in this case might make 
her point of view more comprehensible). 
If every thing is Divine and every act 
worship, then murder is also an act of 
worship being evidently the way in 
which certain natures approach God. 
Therefore human sacrifice is simply a 
special form of crime. 

But the argument that a religious idea 
otherwise granted to be noble and true 
was to be held accountable for the 
vagaries of its followers was in itself 
ridiculous. What religion had burnt 
most human beings in the name of its- 
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Master? Christianity : Did any one 

dream of holding Jesus 
this ? Would they be right if they did ? 
Certainly not. It was the same with 
regard to the terrible charges of debau- 
chery that were brought up. If the 
religious truth enunciated is allowed to 
be sound and noble no more was to be 
said. It cannot be called to account for 
its opposite. It was probably true that 
the same Satanites and diabalistes 
societies existed in Paris, in London and 
in America, veiling similar practices 
under the cloak of another religion; it 
was probable that no principle was ever 
propounded in this world without pro- 
voking some one to rise up and con- 
tradict it more or less violently. But 
we could not therefore cease to proclaim 
moral principles. Nor in the same way 
could we denounce Indian religion as the 
cause of Indian crime. 

In conclusion the lecturer begged her 
hearers to understand that she had not 
a word to say against religious doubt. 




At bottom doubt of a religion was faith 
in the supremacy of Truth — it was our 
duty to stand by our doubts, listen to 
them, investigate for them and only lay 
them in a decent grave if they took to 
death of their own accord. The mind 
that doubted — earnestly doubted — was 
the mind that lived. But let us doubt 
enough. Do not let us accept the easiest 
or the pleasantest explanation as. suffi- 
cient. It was so easy to say that God is 
love, and to think that our own private 
happiness proves it. God is Love — but 
when do we learn that? How do we 
know it ? Is it not in moments of 
anguish in our own lives that the Great 
Reality is borne in upon us as all Love, 
all Beauty, all Bliss? This was the 
paradox so boldly stated in the K&li- 
image — this great paradox of Nature 
and of the universe and of the Soul of 
Man — that She who stands there 
surrounded by all that is terrible to 
Humanity is nevertheless the Mother and 
all we Her babes. 



THE MAN ANI 

By Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys 

Value in the word will be due to 
access of value in the thing named in the 
word. Greater value in the thing will 
be due to some greater benefit which 

men see in the thing. And that greater 

• • 

benefit will find utterance In the new 
way the thing is worded. This may be 
by just change of emphasis— emphasis 
by repetition, by position, by associa- 
tion. Or the way may be in a new 
meaning attached to a term. Or the 
way may be a difference in wording. 
And with these new values there will so 
take place corresponding devaluations. 



i THE WORD 

Davids, M. A., D.Litt. 

A fertile source of such changing 
values is the transference of a religious 
world mandate to a new soil. It is 
therein (albeit not therein only) that we 
may look to see new developments. 
And as such they are full of interest. 
For the new is never to be despised as 
new. Always it is significant of move- 
ment in some way. Nothing is so fatal 
to man as not-movement ; nothing is so 
nnnatural. But the new is not ever the 
better, though the better will ever be 
the new. When the new is also the 
better, it is when the man (discounting 




